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ABSTRACT 

intGrpergenal eommunication io a complex study of 
speaking and listening, and ©f verbally and nonverbally interacting 
with human beings in a one-to-one basis, in a saiall group, or within 
a larg© group or crowd. It is a new approach to teaching the skills 
of eonveraation, group discussion, and public speaking. An outline 
for teaching an int©rperi*onal communication cours© to high school 
students is presented in this article. The goal§ of this course ar© 
(1) to create an awareness of communication barriors within onegelf 
and within and between others, (2) to create an understanding and 
appreciation of self and others, and (3) to provide self-confidence 
so that individuals will be less hesitant to express themselves in 
all speaking situations. The course is divided into seven unite: 
knowing and trusting each other, the sharing of selves, trust, 
communication theory, verbal symbols, nonverbal communication, and 
listening. Numerous activities are given for each unit. A 
bibliography concludes the article. (TO) 
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TBACnrNG INTIiUniRSONAl COM^nJNICATION 

By Dr. Ifa3<>l Hciman 

University of North Dakota 



Most writers agree that intcrporsonai communication includes an under- 
standing of self and the other or others in the societal context. In other 
words, who is talking to whom and when and whore and why and how. Interpersonal 
communication is more than communication, awareness, or social interaction 
games. It is a complex study of speaking and listening and of verbally and 
nonverbal ly interacting with human beings in a one to one basis, or small group, 
or within a larjie group or crov;d. 

Interpersonal communication is a somewhat new approach to teaching the skills 
of conversation, group discussion and public speaking in today's impersonal, 
self-centered and technological society; a society that depends upon the computer 
rather than men for decision-making. 

Courses in interpersonal communication are as popular today as courses in 
"family living" were in-tho IDSO's. Courses in interpersonal communication seem 
to i'ulfill a personal need felt by the young people today. It is within the 
realm and responsibility of a good speech curriculum to include interpersonal 
coimnunication. 

Questions for which teachers are searching ar.swers are what should I teach, 
when should interpersonal communication be taught and how do I teach it. 

Most of what is available to teachers on interpersonal communication has 
been written by college professors geared to college students seeking their 
own independence and identities, something the young adolescent may not yet be 
ready to do. The youn^ adolescent may be looking for support and guidance 
or something to lean on uncil he has the foundation for independence. Therefore, 
we must seek to adapt what we know about interpersonal communication and adults 
to juveniles and adolescents. With these factors in mind then an attempt shall 
be made to answer the questions stated earlier. Mien should we teach inter- 
personal communication? K through 12, and at the coTege level. There is a 
need for curriculum developers in the communication or language arts to incor- 
porate the concepts of interpersonal communication at all levels. The concepts 
are basic to our way of life and to understanding people and events. The answers 
to the where and how are more difficult to answer. In this article I shall 
suggest teaching interpersonal communication as a six or nine week unit (or 
mini course) at either the ninth, tenth or eleventh grade level. The concepts, 
vocabulary and activities can be adapted to each grade level. 

In today's society we must reorder our curriculimi to the needs of the student 
and somewhere between grades nine and twelve the student should study units in 
not only interpersonal communication, but should study public speaking, discussion 
argumentation, debate, film and theatre. Also important is that these units 
be taught by people trained in the area of oral communication. Likewise 
reading and writing and literary appreciation and criticism should bo taught 
by teacher trained in those areas. 
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Toda;- wc are livinr in a society where oral communication is central 



^um-om opportunity to study the 

Muu^cpii. and develop the skills necessary for today's society. 

OUTLINE FOR TliACffING mi!RP}-UJ50NAt COMMUNICATION 

(The sujigosted time is six to nine wooks. 
nus may bo tauRht as tho first major block 
or subject area in a speech-coianmnication 
course. It may be taught as a short or mini 
course.) 

I. CJoals of units in interpersonal communication 

A. To create an awareness of conmmnieai io» hnxijaa winn., ...ui 
withm and between others. 

B. To create an understanding and appreciation of self and others. 

ro provJdf* ^elf-confidence so that individuals will be less hesitant 
to speak m all speaking situations, 
ir. Objectives of unit in interpersonal communication 

A. To become aware of self as a behavioral unit. 

B. To become aware of interpersonal coiimiunication between self and other 

S 0 1 1 1 

C. To become aware of the importance of trust in self and of others 

D. To become aware of the process of interpersonal communication. 

E. To help remove some of the interpersonal barriers which hinder communi. 
cation; barriers in verbal and non-verbal, attitude and 
listeninfj. 

F. To help create an understanding of the relationship between verbal 
and non-verbal principles and preception, listening and reaction. 

r.......i,uc for teaching this unit in interpersonal communication. 

InH ^^}^ ^^"''•""^ "i^^ demonstrate the concepts 

and Ideas withm the areas outlined within this unit concepts 

1. The course outline is quite detailed. 

a. In order vo help the teacher who may have little background in 
interpersonal speech education. 

^' orprinciplT''^'' °" activities are suggested for each concept 

c. Because there is limited material available to high school 
teachers m the line of textbooks and that material which is 
available is somewhat weak in content 

d. Because much of what has been written'is for college courses 

curriculum! '° '° ' ^'^^ ''^^^^ 

V. Because many teachers aro afraid to try the interpersonal 

approach to teaching speech, 
f. The aim is to present some ideas which could he adapted hy 
tho teacher to fit various orado levels 
H. 7his should be mainly an activity course. The activities should 
dcnonstrato and teach the principles. 

1. The prrjc;-ts suggested may be done over a longer period of tino 
and outsule the clas. while tho activities .hould'he don undo; 
teacher supervision durinjj class time. 
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S» If there is a resource center, some of the textbooks that are 

available^ could be available to the students there* Both teachor 
ami students could collect articles relating to or demonstrating 
interpersonal px*inciples o build a clipping file which wouUj bo 
made available for students to read. Materials in the biblio- 
sraphy which are marked * are rf?commended for student .iif»MlH>aks* 
~ Most new hi^^h school textbooks are speech textbooks wi^h an 

interpersonal approach and do contain some of the principles and 
material in this unit. 

Unit I 

Knowing and Triiit ins, EacjL 0^ 
I. Concepts or ideas whicli may be taught, 
A. The self as a total unit. 

1. By self is meant the total human organism which operates 'as 'n* 
unit. All factors at work that affect the total behavior of an 
individual at a given time and at a given place are included. 

2. The more an individual knows about "self" and "other self" the 
more effective should be communication attempts • (If we are 

to influence each other's behavior through communication, I must 
know about your "self" and I must perceive mej 

3. When we speak, converse or interact with another person, wo reveal 
some of ourselves intentionally or nonintentiDnally. We may 
reveal our: 

a. attitudes, habits, beliefs and opinions. 

b. needs, goals and desires, 

c. tastes and interests. 

d. background and culture. 

e. \^?ork and our money -perceptions. 

f. personality choices, physical likes and dislikes, 
f, loves and hates, 

h. fears and anxieties. 

i. reactions to the moment or place. 

j. feelings and perceptions of self, eich other and others. 

4. There must be trust between individuals for individuals to 

get to know each other and for people to live and work together, 
a. There is a need for building a climate of good will and 
sharing. 

(1) 'nvhcn there is fear among people they mistrust one 
another. In fact fears not only cause man to distrust 
others, they also make man mistrust himself." 
(Ashley Montague, Th£ Human izat ion Man, Cleveland; 
The World Publishing Co/, 1962. p. 47.) 

(2) ''Little happens in a relationship until the individuals 
learn to trust each other. Because of this forming a 
climate of trust is one of the tr.ost important tasks. In 
fact, the first crisis most relationships face involve tr 
ability of two individuals to trust tlicmsolvcs and ench 
other.*' (David Johnson, Reacjnng Out: I'ltcrpoi^sonp } 

r.f f cct^iveness and Sol f -Ac utua 1 iznt ion , Englewo(ni Clii'r*^, 
nTJ^: Trenticeniall, Inc., 1972Vp. 43.) 
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(5) **Sol£^coiifidenee m a given int^^jper^onal coinmujjieati^a 
situAtibn is a fititetidn of perceived aeceptahco valued* t:y 
othetiSj ami there is an interaction between throe types 
of trusts all three of which arc functionally related to 
«olf-confidonce in a given interpersonal commurtitation 

\- situation: (a) trust of onesc^lf, (h) trust extended 

toward others, and (c) perceived evidence of trust 
extended by others, (Bobby Patton and Kim Giffin, 
Interpersonal Conmunication Basic Text anc! ReadlnRS, 
No\rY6iTc**llarper anOowl^ub* , 440.)^ 

Activities to discover self and other self. 

(The ideal class size probably is fifteen to eighteen. A larger 
clans sise would make doing many interpersonal activities very difficult. 
Have the chairs arranged in a circle while lecturing, talking or dis- 
cussing the concepts and ideas about interpersonal communication. This 
helps to create a classroom atmosphere of willingness to share and to 
trust.) 

A. Activity I. 

(All of the steps for Activity I should be done during one class 
meeting because there is a related progression.) 

1. Everyone is to wander around the room, they can look at bulletin, 
boards, pictures or look out of the windows, they can chat with 

' each other. Everyone is to pass and to speak nonverbal ly to every 
other person in the room. They may wink, smile, shake hands, nudge 
each other, slap a shoulder, or in any other non-verbal manner say 
hello or recognize each other. (This should take about ten minutes) 

2. Then each person is to find a person he or she does not know or 
knows least well and the two are to sit down beside, each other. 
They are to take two or three /ninutes to introduce each other. 
They are to tell each other who they are as a person, 

3. Repi^at the second step by having each find another person they 

do not know or do not know well. Again take two or three minutes • 
(This step could be left out.) 

4. They are to find another person that they do not know well and the 
two of them are to share vchat they v.ant to get out of the study 
of interpersonal communication. (Two or three minutes.) 

5. They are to find another person they do not know well and they are 
^o share a recent experience tnat is significant to them, (Two 

or three minutes.) 

6. They are to find another person they do not know well and this 
time they are to share a day-dream or a fantasy--such as becoming 
a hero, a mayor, a doctor, or a meeting of someone such as a 
president, a major league quarterback, or a beautiful girl or 

a handsome boy who would fall in love with the?i. 

7. Have the class form small groups of five to seven people. Thoy 
are to try to be in a jv*'oup that has a number of the indivnluals 
to whom they talked in previous activites. Once the groups are 
formed they are to discuss: 

a. What activity just done was most helpful in getting to know 

a person and why, 
h. If there are individuals in the proup whom they do not know, 

they should decide how all the members can become acquainted 

with each other. What should they share to pet to knviw each 

other. 
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Q, 11i<? tnombors are to toll what imago thoy had of a pos'fion boforo : 
■ the 4ntrodu.o|i0n or ^whafc wi^§ .tlit^ f l3rst. ^ 

impression cliaiij^c, ""^ 
d, IVliut activities can tho pjoxip sti<»Be??t to initiate relationships? 
^ 8. If there is a need tor more pair activities those wight bo usod: • 

^ a, Whnt sont» means the most to each and why? 

b. flow would each change him or herself if ho or sJie luul the 

ability to do so? ! 
^ e. My first impression of you is_^_. 

^ 9. In the event that you have a class "in which individuals are 

acquainted you might use these pair activities: 

a. Describe each other's immediate behavior and appearance. 
(Simply describe what is seen and avoid judgmental obscrvotionjj) 

b. Verbalise to each other the feelings about each other's appear- 
ance and behavior at the moment and about the situation you 
are now in. 

B. Activity II. (The Johari V.lndow) 

1. This activity is to illustrate that there are certain things you 
know about self and certain things you do not know about self. 
Likewise there are certain things others know about you and certain 
things they do not know. This drawing identifies the areas of the 
self. 



Known to Self 



Unknown to Self 



Known to Others 



Free lu Self 
and 
Others 



• Blind to Self i 

I but j 

j Seen by Others ^ 

I 



Unknown to Others 



Hidden Area: 

Self hidden 
froin others 



Unknown Self 



Divide the class Into pairs, liach is to take a piece of paper arJ 
divide the paper into two columns. At the top of one column write 
**me'* and at the top of the other column write '*you/* Then each 
is to write about himself or herself as he or she sees himself 
or herself, (This may take ton minutes.) Fold the paper so that 
the other person can not see what is written and under the "you'' 
column the other pers-^-n writes how ho sees the other. After tfvn- 
have finished they are to read their papers to each other. 
ser myself as,'' *'You see rre as/' Then between themselves tiiey cin 
discuss the differences in their self and other perceptions. 
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3. ' Confitlcntially for their own benefit ami only foi* thoir own eyes, 

they are to write what tlioy are "seli'-hiding," and what they do 
not know about themselves, (There is danger in probing; there 
probably are too maijy risks involved to disclose themselves and 
there are various viewpoints as to whether they should completely 
reveal themselves to others; they are adolescents but this exercise 
can be used to encourage openness, trust, risk-taking and feed- 
back with other individuals in the future. 

4. The concepts within the Johari Window (designed by Joseph Luft 
and Harry Ingham) are based on the concept that it takes ono;gy 
to hide something from yourself and from others and that the more 
information that is known the clearer communication can be. 

The Johari Window can be used to show what happens at the beginning 
of a relationship and what happens if a close relationship develops. 



At the Beginning 
T I " 2 



After Developing a Close ReLntionship 



Activity III. Each student is to: 

1. create a list of adjectives that they think would best describe- 
him or herself. 

2. list a number of perceptions about him or herself that he or she 
has learned indirectly through reactions of other people in 
communication situations. (Such as types of verbal and non- 
verbal feedback.) 

describe how reactions of others have altered the self-image, 
describe the worst/best experience he or she has ever had. 
tell of turning points in his or her life, 
tell of his or her greatest strengths or weaknesses, 
list the persons most influential in his or her life and why. 
Project Activitico Suggestions: 

1. Have students create collages to depict themselves as they see 
themselves. 

Have students collect pictures, quotations, sketches, poetry, 
anecdotes etc. that they feel depict themselves. 
Have students make collar^es of differing types of life-styles, 
personalities, occupations, inoods, recreation and ask them to write 
captions to show their reaction to each. 

Have students prepare lists of values and write a sentence or so 
defining each value and then select five or six values which are 
most important to i lem and then to list people who to them depict 
the particular values. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



2. 
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S. Have Qtich stiulont c>.ta}Hi«o his or hm* family hackjimmd to doter- 
mine ethnic t roli}?ioas, racial, econonuc, social ami rGgioiml 
influences ' that might have afffectatl him or her as a portion and 
, which minlit affect how he or she sends and receives messages, ■ 

or how he or she speaks and rcspumls. The list should probably 
include parental and regional uttitudesi worship, prejudices, 
entertainment and reading, family cuBtoiiis, recreation, homo 
fCirnishings, food, etc* 

Unit II 

I, Concepts or ideas which nuiy be tauglTr. 

A» When an adult decides that he is a worthwhile person and that other 
people are also worthwhile, he accepts himself and sees the strengths 
of theirs. Therefore he: 

1. builds supportive relationships. 

2. respects the other person'? judgments. 

3. is willing to give openly and honestly of himself. 

B. There are various phases of personal interaction that need to be ' 
recognized. ^ 

1. The juvenile era begins with a need for interaction with age mates. 

a. They are busy protecting their own security and self-esteem 
and have less concern with the fine points of human relrtion- 
ships. 

b. They are trying to acquaint themselves with reality and^,finding 
ways to cope, 

c. There is a need for becoming good at some particular activity 
such as swimming, baseball, or playing an instrument. 

2. The pre-adolescent era is the period when the capacity to love 
emerges . 

a. The well being and security of another person is as important 
as ones own satisfaction and security. 

b. There is a process of pairing when each selects a ''chum/' 
a partner with whom to share secrets. 

c. There is a mutual exploration of the nature of reality and of 
values within the pre-adolescent dyad. 

(1) There is more or less open revealing of self to chum. 
^. Farly adolescence is one of three dominant need systems: 
the intimacy .^eed, the sexual need and security need. 

a. The tension of the sexual need shows itself in somewhat 
awkward approaches to the opposite sex, 

b. ^'Chumship'' or the *'ganp/* will lose some of the attractiveness 
but will continue as an information network and for checking 
out what is real and reasonable, 

4. Late adolescence is a final development era in which stops are 
taken to become a full human with the capability for mature 
interpersonal relat ionshi}>s , 

a. One is free to explore and grow further in interpersonal 
relationships . 

b. One has the power to make the most of opportunities that 
exist . 

(There is a need to adjust the sharing of self with others to the ar,o nv \ 
maturity level of the individuals. Spocial Note: The material sur.r.c^st ion.; 
that follow are for middle and late adolescence.) 
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C. DovGlopinR concepts about our intorpcrnonal relatioiisliips throui^h 
oxpoc tat ions: 

1. Expectations concerning possible rfiwardr. or lossos, 

2. KxpectatioiVs conccrninn other intcntion^^ and hehavio:i\ 

' * 3, Hxpoctation.^ concerninp the other's character that will influence 

one's behavior. 

a* These expectations are related to ''role sot'' in dyadic 
communication. 

(1) ''Role sot" is a cluster of these expectations coacuming 
self and each other in a given situation. 

(2) "Role set" facilitates interpersonal coimnunieation in 
that it helps us to decide how to proceeds-such as how 
to address each other, what to talk about, the kind of 
language to use, and the type of relationship to develop. 

(3) hach self will be influenced by expectations, self 
unique dispositions, previous experience and by the 
behavior of the other person. 

(4) There arc two kinds of role sets: 

(a) traditional which are mainly task-centered such as 
husband-wife, father-son, teacher-studeiit , doctor- 
patient, employer-employee. 

(b) unique which are more person-oriented and are set 

up by individuals rather than by tradition and society 
This is the role set we have with friends and loved 
ones. It exists between two individuals and ceases 
wlien a relationship ends. 

(c) traditional-unique role sets are thosa which are 
determined by tradition and by personal expectptiorr. . 
Ex. If teacher sees student as a person, he may 
treat the student somewhat differently. 

IT. "Role Set" activities to show interpersonal relationships. 
A. Activity I. 

1. Have students give feedback on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the communication shown in role-playing situations. Hxamples: 

a. Your parents are objecting to the "type" of people you have 
for your friends and they have refused to allow you to go to 
a movie with them. You are frustrated, but determined to 
change their decisions. Proceed to try to change their minds. 

b. You are a school principal who is under community pressure. 
You must tell a stubborn student who is on the basketball 
team to cut his hair and shave his beard because they do not 
comply with student activity rules. 

c* You are a waitress who is bothered by a rather obnoxiou^^ 
customer; proceed to handle the situation. 

d. Let students create their own role-playing situations which; 
are meaningful to them. 

2. Analysis of "role set relationships". Vliat expectations are f^i-^o^l 
on? Wiio started the communication? What kind of feedback did h^^ 
receive? How did he react to it verbally? Non-verbally? Hid 
the two individuals understand each other? If a solution was 
reached, was it the best solution? Are there other altemat i\ 
etc. 
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a. Keep fehe analysis tlr»^r.i*ipt'jvo i*atM* t.haft oviiluatlve. 

b. It should be specitlc, rather than genovaK 

c. It should inform about; rclationfjhip^ m:hcr than coiiimajid. 
Activity U. HavG students vitaw a iiiovio on a video-taped seoncs of 

t\H) people interacting with ouch and analyze the int«J> 
action. 

C. Activity III. Have students analy?,e veal roles and images by des° 

eribing in detail two or throe roles assumed by a 
person with u'hom they frequently eome in contact «- 
such as teacher, mother, father* lawyer, etc. 

D. Activity IV. Have each student analyze (or recreate) factors that 

influence his or her perception of another individual. 
Or have each student tell about the initial impression 
ho had of a person and how h© was forced to change his 
impression after he became acquainted with the person. 

E. Activity V. Have students create a mask which he or she or which 

another student or a state or national figure may wish to 
"hide" behind. The discussion should center on: What 
kind of masks do people wear? V^^y are they necessary? 
UTien do people di-op their masks? How can we help someone 
to drop his mask? Is it always desirable to drop one's 
mask? -■• 

F. Project Activity. Have each student select and describe three roles 
he played during a day or during a week. He needs to be specific 
about the "image" communicated in each situation. For example: 

Role 1 

Place. At friend's house, listening to records. 

Dress , 

Hair. 

Language. 

Posture. 

Attitude. 

Relation to others. 
Total effect. 
Role 2. 

Place. At work as a service station attendant. 
Role 3. 

Place. In Jim's home, mootini-i; his grandparents. 

Unit III 
Trust 

Concepts and ideas which may be discussed/taught regarding trust. 

A. "Fundamental to any attempt to create a constructively open climate 
must be an assumption of trust. An open relationship begins when 
the participants trust one another enough to start providing direct 
and accurate feedback about how behaviors affect each other. This 
process consists of revealing or disclosing information about oneself 
that may be unknown to the otliers. Information of this kind is 
usually disclosed gradually- -in small units. ... If response to 
disclosure ap]iears to elicit disappointment, we delay further di'^- 
closurc or st'-'p it entirely. If the information seems tn bo acorptrd 
fnot necessarily approved) by the others, a trust relationship bep.i'v-; 
to develop; confidence builds as an indication that at least no 
deliberate, intentional, attempt to hurt will be naJe. As a pf•r;'^n 



begins to trust that he or sho will be acceptor! ren^^rdless of the 
nature of the information disclosed, truL»t is, in turn, generated 
in those to whom disclosure is made. Thus trust appears to be mutually 
reinforcing: 1 trust you and you begin to trust mo. In a healthy 
relationship, self-esteem is increased throu|»h a mutual commitment 
to openness and trust in interactions v/ith others./ In a genuinely 
interpersonal interaction, we find ourselves accefited and valued as 
human beings." (R. Wayne Pace and Robert R. Boren, The Human 
Transaction; Facets , Functions and Forms of Interpersonal Communi- 
cation; Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Fbresman and Company, 1973; 
p. 283.) 

B. Pace and Boren go on to establish a main idea for creating a high tmst 
level by stating that: "Effective communicative relationships are 
encouraged by a commitment to openness and trust in interaction with 
others." and that a high trust level can be created when there is 
evidence of the characteristics of: • 

1 . Awareness 

2. Self acceptance 

3. Acceptance of others 

4. Support iveness 

5. Willingness to risk 

6. Problem-Orientation 

7. Leveling capability 

8. Willingness to give and take feedback 

9. Self disclosure 

11. Activities to demonstrate levels of trust. 

A- l£Hsj^J'^^l!5» which should provide and examine your feelings 

about trusting another person and feelings about accepting the res- 
ponsibility of another person's trust, as vcell as how these feelings 
affect personal relationships, 

1. Have one member of the class lead another member who is blind- 
folded. The member can be lead around a room for several minutes, 
however, it is better to take more time (IS minutes or more) and 
lead a person around a building or outside of the building. 

The follower should try to learn to trust the other person to guide 
him around and over obstacles. While it may be difficult at first, 
the follower may learn to rely on the leader (providing he is 
a successful guide) enough to walk along at a normal rate. The 
leader should use his or her imagination to make the experience 
as interesting as possible for the blindfolded follower. The 
leader can try walking at different rates, ascending or descending, 
stairs, going to unusual and usual places, having the follower 
identify places and things by touch, smell and sound. At the end 
of the walk the leader should stop before some person or object 
and describe it as fully as he can to give the follower a mental 
porceptit^n. The follower should then remove his blindfold and 
compare his actual perception with the mental picture formed 
from the description. 

2. The leader and the follower should change positions and repeat 
the experience. 

3. After completing the trust walk, the two should compare individual 
reactions and perceptions. Later when he or she is alone some 
time should be spent thinking about the experience and aualy-inji 
reactions . 
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4» Next the class should moot in small groups to compare and contrast 
reactions and perceptions » 

5, And finally after the sinall group meetinn each individual should 
put his or her experience in writing* Deal with the following 
questions: How did you feel about your partner before, during 
and after the experience? What factors affected your feelings? 
How difficult was it to develop trust in your partner? How was it 
developed? Which are more effective in establishing truBt-- 
verbal or non-verbal messages? How difficult is it to under- 
stand what someone says when you cannot see what he is talKing 
about? How could you have communicated more effectively? 

Dove 1 op iii^ Test 

1. the objectives for this exorcise are for the members of a buzz 
group to arrive at a summary statement concerning ways in whici? r 
trust can be built in a relationship* 

a. Divide class into groups of four or five. 

(1) Group is to arrive at the ten most inportant things a 
person can do to develop trust in a relationship 

(20 minutes) 

(2) Have all groups share their results with the class by 
asking that each group select a reporter to relate the 
ten things. 

b. As a class decide on and rank the ten most important aspects of 
developing trust from the most important to the least important. 

c. Check the class list to see if it included: progressively 
disclosinji oneself to the other person; making sure your 
behavior regarding the other person is consistent; following 
through on your commitments to the other person; expressing 
warmth and acceptance to the other person; avoiding being 
judgmental or evaluative concerning the other person; being 
trustworthy; being honest. 



Unit V 
Communication Theory 
I. Communication theory concepts which relate to interpersonal communication. 

A. Present an introduction to basic communication theory with an emphasis 
on verbal and non-verbal communication. 

1. ^*Human senders and receivers use words and physical expression to 
communicate. The words and physical expressions can be called 
verbal (word) and non-verbal (wordless) communication . " 
(Kathleen Galvin and Cassandra Book, P e r s on - To - P or son : An 
Lrtroductioii to Speech Communic ation , Skokie, Illinois, National 
TextboolV" C^ompan y , 1 97 :4 , p . f^'. ) 

B. Introduce communication terms involved in the process of commimicnt ion. 

1 . Sender 

2. Message 

3. Channel 

4 . Receiver 

5. Feedback. 

6. Hncoding 

7. Decoding 
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Discuss the encoding and the ^*rrd selection p:n>cess» 

1, Eximplc: I was_ ___^_jvith Gary* 
a. selection process 

M£?II10iiX£^ r_iebab 1 Choices^ £iU5lJS[!£iSl 

t a 1 king r app ing ^ r app ing ' 

chatting chatting 

rapping 

jawing 

discussing 

jiving 

arguing 

D. Discuss the breakdowns in communication within the decoding process 
!• External interference 

a. example: classroom noise 

2, Internal interference 

a, example; attitude or belief barriers 

Internal 

sender Message Inte rfer ence Receiver 

son,; a high I would like Attitude toward t'aVher 

school sopho- to go to a teenage parties 

more. party at John's 

K. Discuss Perceptions 

!• *'Tlio process by which you filter and interpret what your senses 

tell you so you can create a meaningful picture of the world/' 

(Galvin and Book, Per son -to- Person , p. 22.) 

a. Differences in people that affect individual's perception 
include: 

(1) Physical differences. 

(2) Differences in past experiences 

(3) Differences in present feelings. 
Activities to teach the basic concepts in communcation theory. 
A, Square Arrangement Exercise 

1. Have 5 squares--all one color--all one size. Have a flannel 
board for the square arrangement, llie front of the board should 
not be visible to class. It and sender need to be hidden behind 
a screen. (If you have no screen, then use smaller squares that 
can be arrimged on a sheet of paper, 

2. Select a leader and a sender (both should be able to speak well) 
and an observer. 

3. Divide class into small groups of 5 to 7 people. Select an 
observer for each grotip. The group members will be receivers 
and each should have paper and pencil. 

4. The leader should be sure that no group members can see the square 
arrangement 

5. The sender takes his place behind Example o f a n Arra ng ement 
a screen or with his back to ail 

others. The sender is given two 

minutes to study the arrangement 

so he can instruct the grouj) ncmbers 

how to draw a similar arrangement ^ 

of squares. 
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6. The loavicr then instructs the group piambofs and the observers. 
Observer OT\e is to observe the bohavlur of tho sender ami to 
describe that behavior later. Cach group observer to make 
notes on the behavior of the receivers in his or her gi'oup. 
(Behavior includes posture, facial expressions, head movemonty, 
eye movements, gestures and any other non-verbal behaviors) 

The Rroup members are to listen carefully to the sender's instruc- 
tions and draw what she or ho describes as accurately as possible. 
Each is to work independently and are to ask no questions or give 
any audible responses. 

7, Then the sender is told to give the instructions for drawing the 
arrangement of squares. He is to do so as quickly and accurately 
as possible. Ulien tho sender completes his instructions, the 
ieaier records the time used, and the group observer^ record 

the time each person in the group used. Tlien each group member 
is to write down the number of square positions he or she thinks 
are correctly drawn in relation to the procedinfi one. 

S. The leader instructs the sender to face the group members. He 
gives the sender a second square arrangement which he is to study 
for two minutes. (Groups are not to see arrangement.) 

9. The leader then gives these instructions as the ©valuators 

are to do as they did for arrangement one and the sender is going 
to describe another arrangement of squares. This time he will 
be in full view of the receivers so all g/oup members should 
arrange chairs in a semi-circle so they can see the sender. 
They may ask the sender as many questions as they wish. He is 
free to respond to their questions or amplify his statements 
as he sees fit. He can not use any hand signals to give instruc- 
tions for the drawings. They are to work as accurately and rapidly 
as possible. 

10. The sender is told to proceed. 

11. V/hen the sender has completed the instructions, times are again 
recorded. They are to guess the number of squares drawn correctly. 

12. Members are then showi arrangment one and they are to score the 
correctness of their arrangment drawings. The second arrangement 
is shown and again they score the correctness of their drawinj?. 
The observers verify the scores for each group and includes in 
his or her report a statement about the accuracy of group members. 

13. All of class can now form a large circle for a class discussion. 
The following questions should be asked: 

a. Group evaluators give observations on accuracy: 

(1) !\'hat may be concluded from the results in terms of time, 
accuracy, and level of confidence? 

b. Evaluators give their report on behavior observations of scndrr 
and receivers: 

(1) How did the behavior of the sender and the Jrroup memi>crs 
vary from one situation to the other? 

c. Tho group members and the senders should comment on what th^^y 
were feeling during the tu-o situations. 

(1) How does this exercise compare with situations you f in 1 
yourself in at school, home, or work? 

(2) flow might you change encoding and ileoodin;' mossnr.o>^ 
to better communicate? 
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(5) How might you ch::^nge your behavior in relating to friends 
or acquaintanee*- as a result of this experience of thi^ 
activity? 
B. Other Activities 

1. After students arc able to define or explain the eleinents in a 
conimunication model, they might construct their own communication 

Umodel • 

2. Have students list external causes of interference in coimmmi- 
cation (e.g. atmosphere--hot , cold, crowded; distraction-^late 
comers; color--too bright, or too light, etc^ 

3. Have students list internal causes of interference in conimnniraiiui) 
situations (e.g. prejudices, educational background, cultural 
differences , etc , ) 

4. Project. Have the students locate examples of dialogue in plays, 
short stories, novels or poetry. They are to use their chosen 
selections for a written essay or for an oral presentation that 
can be recorded on tape. They are to identify th.e conununication 
components used in the dialogue and they are to do a role analysis 
and the changing function (role reversal) of sources and receivers 
as receivers become sources. 



Unit VI 

Concepts and ideas regarding verbal symbols as a substance of inter- 
personal communication . 

A. Coi:miunicating involves using symbols to describe or refer to people, 
things, and events as they are perceived or remembered. 

1. Symbols are used to refer to perception and reality. 

a. external appearance and movement provide reality and sensory 
stimulation. 

b. Memories, ideas, attitudes, needs and desires affect perception 
because our response*^ associate with internal feelings. 

c. Language influences our perceptions. 

2. Sources of non-corresondance between language and perceptions 
and reality 

a. Differentiation problems. 

(1) The world is made up of numerous people, objects and 
happenings each unique and individual. 

(2) Restricted number of words available for use. 

(3) The same words may refer to different things or idea?. 

(4) Different words may refer to the same event. 

b. Polarization 

(1) Everyday interpersonal language tends to be bipolar to 
encourage polarized reactions. 

(2) Polarization refers to talking about a person or thing 
or event by placing our perceptions and our evaluations 

on one end of a two-pole continuum and making the two en'i*; 

of the continuum appear as if it is mutually exclusive 

or it appears dichoc<"mous . We create either-or catogori; * 

and eliminate gradations. 

(a) Exam])le: Students are: 

intel 1 igent --snip id 

good bad 

Irenes t - • -di :^hont^:n 
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c. Uso of tho aby tract .father than the concvsto 

(1) Examplej WilcUU'o---bear, whito bear - Alaskan while 

polar bear 

d. lanpuago is static while people and conditions channc. 

3. Verbal patterns tluat are detrimental to communicating accurately. 

a. The "allness" error 

All men have ten fingers. 

b. Know-it-all statements 

"That's not right," 

"I know what I am talking about." 

c. Using statements that represent identifications rather than 
name identifications. 

John is a snake, 
means 

John wiggles and slithers as he crawls through the hole, 
or 

John's creepy behavior give^ him an untrustworthy imape. 

4. Verbal practices which can help int'erpersonal communication accurficy 

a. Name things, events and people. Beware of pronouns. 
(1) Example. The animal bit at its fingers, (poor) 

The red fox snapped at the child's fingers. 

b. Describe behavior or action. 
(1) Example. The man walked. 

The man limped slowly, 

c. Tilk about feelings directly 

(1) Example. "You're stupid." (Indirectness) 

"I feel impatient and frustrated when you fail 
to follow my directions." (Directness) 

d. Use qualifiers 

(1) Example, "a possible way" 

"as I understand the circumstances" 
"it appears to me" 

5. Meanings are in people. 

a. Technical language relates to a particular subject; is 
recognizable by specialist in the subject. 

b. Slang is informal and non-standard vocabulary which is 
usually unique to a particular group. 

c. A regional term is s[»eech peculiar to a geographical area. 

d. An obscenity is an utterance or gross act which is rcpu.';nnnt 
to accepted ideas of what is appropriate. 

e. A cultural term is one related to the particular background 
of a group of people. 

f . A verbal strategy may be used to exclude, to include, to put 
down, to build up, to reveal self. 

IT. Activities using verbal symbols to show verbal behavior. 
A. Activity I. 

1. Select a student to read the following list of words. The other 
students are to write down and immeiliate response to each word 
in the form of another word, phrase, sentence, etc. 



1. 


teacher 


8. 


cool 


15, 


snake 


2. 


student 


'\ 


hope 


16. 


black 


3. 


classroom 


10. 


friend 


17. 


pot 


4. 


criticism 


11. 


mor;i 1 s 


1-^. 


music 


S. 


love 


12. 


enemy 


19. 


fun 


6. 


peace 


1.^. 


'.'.r;)ft 


20. 


hiiipie 


7 . 


wa r 


M. 


ha ••'hat 
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2. Next: divide class into g>:*oups of thv^id each* They are to discuss 
thoir responscii and their x^casons for responding as they did. 
B. Activity II 

1'. Constructing I, you» he and she statoments to verbs or actions 
or descriptive phrases. 

Example: _ ^dance very well, 

I do not 
He does 

Example: optimistic. 

I am overly optimistic* 

2, Complete the following statements, (Sometimes several words can 

be used with the pronoun,) 

a* g o along with the opinions of the group. 

^' important to be well dressed, 

c. h elping my fellow man, 

^' lively imagination. 

e, lose my temper. 

f, v alues of middle class midwest society. 

g, parents ideas. 

h, what is going on in my neighborhood. 

i, moral principles, 

j. „to make a good impression, 

k, _old rare objects of art. 

L t rifle overweight. 

m , o pen-minded , 

n. flexible, 

o, ^getting my share, 

p. _girl watching. 

q. off-color joke, 

r. stretch the truth a little. 

s. s omewhat conservative, 

t, put off things until tomorrow. 

3, How many f statements did you write? 

a. What do your statements toll you about attitude toward self 
or of self? 

b. How can attitude affect decoding a message? 
r. Activity, Model Game. 

1, Ask each to have a sheet of paper and pencil ready, you will 
give a word and for five minutes they will write, 
a. Example: Teacher, "U'lien you hear the word 'chair^ what do 

you think of? What kind of ' chair • do 
you picture?" 

Then descriptions and reactions to questions are to bo read 
orally. As the students listen to the descriptions as each read 
his or her description, they are to decide which verbal picture 
depicted for them the best mental picture. (They should listen 
for particular \/ords or phrases which are helpful in imagining 
the described chair.) 

The students might also reveal: why they described the word 
'chair' as they did. 

They i.ay discuss why they believe their encoded message could be 
accurately decoded by their listeners. 



0 
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D. Activity IV, A I'wo Task Dovicd 

Task I 

As quickly as possible, list oppositGS of 
a b c 

beautiful _slirty__ 

youuR _SLI^„.___^ 

loud .soft_____ 

relaxed • • • tense 

healthy AIX. 

Task n 

Fild; in appropriate gradational terms between opposites. 

E. Activity V 

1. Use a projector to show a picture on a screen. 

a. Give each student a paper on which there are the polar 
opposites on a continuum. Mave them indicate their feelings 
about the screened image somewhere on the continuum. 

(The picture can be a recognizable person such as a president 
or it can be an image picture such as a picture of a type of 
person.) For example: 

George Washington was 

tall. short 

honest •• dishonest 

brave coward 

b. Use 10 to 1.5 opposites which could tell something about 
a student's perception about the image on the screen. 

F. Activity VI 

1. Use a projector to show a scene in which we see two people. 

For ten minutes have them write about what they see and feel about 
the two people in the scene. They may create dialogue to show the 
interpersonal relationship between the two people. They should 
encode their picture perceptions as vividly and concretely as 
possible, 
n. Activity VII 

1 . To show the barriers created by slang the teacher can prepare a 
test for the students and the students can prepare a test for the 

teacher. For example: 

,' Test g iven by teacher Test given b y students 

iHow many do you know? What do tliese mean? 
: sparking rapping 
I hoody stoned i 
fruity freaky 
loade d |)ad 



Unit VII 
Non - y e rba 1 C omrnun i. ca t i on 
I. Concepts and ideas regarding non-verbal symbols as a substance of inter- 
personal communication, 

A. Please hoar what individuals say by their: 
1, appearance 

a. clothes 

b. hair style 

c. make up 

d. beard 
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(1) appoArance for ot-icasion 

(2) appearance for ago 

(3) appearance for our moods 

2. Gestures 

a. nervous gestures , • v 

b. meaningful hand gestures 

c. non-verbal gesture used by broadcast media directors. 

3. Posture 

a. tells about our well-being and moods 

b, can assist a message 

4. Facial" Expression 

a. signaling with the eyes 

b. eye contact 

c. facial movements to reveal feelings such as smile, quivering 
lower lip. 

5. Vocal cues 

a. expressing feelings by voice. 

b. using voice to tell message 

(1) pitch 

(2) rate 

(3) Iforce 

(4) quality 

(5) articulation 

(6) emphasis 

c. silence 

6. Spatial relations 

a. how space between people affects communication. 

b. occasion space relations 

c. cultural space relations 

7. Non-verbal strategy to communicate a message. 

a. to exclude 

b. to include 

c. to put down 

d. to build up 

e. to reveal self 

f. status symbols 

(1) dress and appearance 

(2) office 

(3) place of residence 

(4) seating arrangements at special occasions or at dinner 
table 

C5) physical objects (?uch as cigar, ring, pin. signed 
or colored scarf) 
n. Activities to teach about non-verbal communication. 

A. Use a projector to project pictures of people on a screen and ask the 
questions : 

1. What can you tell me about this person? 

2. Would you like to meet him or her? 

3. If so, under what circumstances? 

4. '-'hy did you decode non-verbal messages as you did? 
n. Students might try some experiments such as: 

1. Stand on a street corner and pass out candy when neatly dros-^cd 
and then when sloppily dressed. Compare the different reaction.'- 
of whom you give or try to give the candy. 
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2. Go shopping when neatly dressed and then when sloppily dressed. 
(De sure to go to the same ^tore, the same area of the store, 
and the same time of a certain day.) Was the service different 
on the two occasions? 

3. At some gathering when everyone is laughing, do not laugh; 
instead look sad or shod a tear. 

4. Try sitting or standing very close to someone you do not know. 

5. Dress inappropriately for some occasion. 

C. Students might bring exaffij»les of signs used in advertising and explain 
their meaning. 

D. If you live in an area where there are several cultures or sub-cultures, 
keep a diary of non-verbal differences. 

E. Have students describe how' sources (individuals and organizations) 
use symbols to communicate messages about themselves. 

F. Have each student create a symbol which graphically tells something 
about him. 

C, Have students study a group of people to discover what gives a person 

hi^h or low status within that group. 
U. Have students listen to records cr to a speaker or to radio or 

television personalities and have them identify different vocal 

pitches or patterns. 
I. Have students record on tape and listen. Tell an anecdote or read 

a poem or a few paragraphs of prose and analyze the vocal characteristics 

of their voice and its ability to communicate, 
J. Have students talk to people who have traveled or lived in otlier 

cultures or sub-cultures about differences in communication. 
K. Invite someone \^ho has lived or traveled in another country to talk 

about communication barriers. 

Unit VIII 
Listening 

I v':oncopts and ideas about attention and listening and responding 

A. Listening involves a particular application of the joint verbal- 
visual stimuli that occur in a communication situation. Listening is 
a highly specialized perception process. 

B. Perception is the process of extracting information from the world 
outside us as well as from within the individual. 

C. I'rom the mass of stimuli available to us, we select those things 
from which information of importance to us can be extracted. 

D. We have learned by reason or habit to block or to accept perception 
of some stimuli. 

1. Learned and habit reaction includes ^'conditioned reactions/* 
'^stereotypes/' '^attituder./^ and ''mind pre-sets.'* 
n. Intensity of stimuli is a response factor. 

1. Intensity of noise, of an idea, or of color. 

2. Speaking with intense feeling and speaking. 

Intensity can he subjective because of internal conditions. 
F. Fxcpetition makes stimuli more difficult to avoid. 

1. In interpcrr.onal conversation or other speech-communication 

activity the sender of a messa};e may consciously utilise ■/cj)rt n. i 
for matters important to 'him. 
(i. Attention is also a form of perception by which v/v? select stirnili 

H'hich permit the extracting o^' information. Thi^o*^ forms of nttonlioM n 
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1. 



.xmnvy attention 



I. 



J. 
K. 



N', 
0. 
V 

Q. 



a. wc focus attention in spite of ourselves on thoso stimuli 

that are unique, bizarre, strong, emphatic, vivid contrast, et?.. 

b. focus attention in spite of ourselves on loud noises, 
sudden movements, unexpected events, 

2. Secondary attention 

a, we focus attention as a result of learned selection patterns. 

(1) a good listener trains himself to extract information 
from such things as the sound of the speaker's voice, 
the way he puts his sentences together, his use of 
language and speaker posture and eye contact. 

(20 or an unmarried aunt visiting her sister's family with 
young children may not notice that the children in the 
next room are "too" quiet, but their mother will; she 
has learned that her children's silence indicates 
mischief. 

3. Derived primary attention 

a. This type of attention requires very little of any effort, 
it is automatic. 

(1) a good driver automatically responds to traffic signs. 

(2) a typist automatically responds to the carriage-return 
bell. 

(3) we respond automatically to useful information or to 
a speaker's tone of voice. 

(4) a good conuinmicator unconsciously watches for signs of 
acceptance or non-acceptance of his ideas. 

Listening is a complex function of perception and attention which 
involves the auditory and visual capabilities of the listener. 
Listening is a selective process because we pick out certain stimuli 
from the many surrounding us. IVe pick out those which fit our needs 
and purposes. 

We can train or force our.ielves to listen. 

Listening is a constantly shifting process because we tend to focus 
on one stimuli for only a few seconds at a time. Our senses are 
constantly scanning incoming stimuli such as hall noises or clicking 
of the clock. 

Tiie process of listening is affected by the motivations and feeling;:; 
at any given movement. 

1. Such motivation as I want an A in history so I'll listen or I'll 

listen because I like the teacher. 
As we listen we make connections with the past. If the experience 
wns pleasant we are more likely to listen. 

T he closeng ss or space relationship of speaker to listener effects 
listening. 

What one expects or wants to hoar nay affect what a person actually 
hears. 

Wc learn to listen to certain kinds of stimuli which relate to our 
self needs. 

Our habits and attitudes create screens which block certain kinds oT 
stimuli which prevents reception of information. 

There are internal influences on our 1 istcning-- whether \;e pre sieony, 
hungry, v.-arm or cold, sick, etc. 

There are external influences on our listening«.-si ze of room, sir.o 
of audience, noise, etc. 
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T. IVc can improve listoning effectiveness by: 

1. developing habits of getting: more out of a speakinji situation than 
we normally expect. 

2, developing habits of focusing attention on the speaking of others. 
5. pi'eparing to listen. 

4. checking otir own role and purpose of any given communication situatif 

5. examining the role and purpose of the speaker or sender of the mcssa.- 

6. determining hew we wish to relate to the speaker. 

7. identifying the style and language of the speaker. 

S. determining how the speaker sees the world and following his thon?^ht, 

in the context of his world. 
9. sifting the information--! agree--! disagree--! don't know. 
10. checking the relevancy of the information to our own needs and 

purposes. 

.11. testing the reliability of information we get from the source. 
12. comparing several viewpoints. 
IIT. Activities centering on listening, perception and reaction. 

A. Activity I . . 
]. Divide class into pairs. One person will relate an incident 

with some detail to his partner. The listener will listen with 
the purpose of telling the incident back again to the original 
sender's satisfaction. 

B. Activity II 

1. Have students make a list of ideas to v;hich they arc TOSt likely 
to listen regardless of their source. Then have thorn make 
a list of ideas which they are not likely to hear or perceive 
no matter where they originate or are told. 

C. Activity III 

1. flave students make a list of things, people and ideas against 
which they are prejudiced. V.'ould they "tune out" when they hear 
these words? 

D. Activity IV 

1. Have students list the people in class to whom they are most 
likely to listen to and those they are most likely not to listen 
to. They are to state the factors involved in making the selction. 
I-.. Activity V 

1. This exercise pertains to comprehension of material. Have the 
class determine what five kinds of statements make up SO'i of th? 
messages sent between people. 

a. evaluative 

b. problematic 

c. interpretative 

d. insensitive 

e. supportive (answer: a, c, e, f, i) 

f. probing lUscuss why. 

g. halucinogenic 

h. borin" 

i. undcr.'^tanding 
j . i n.ncnintis 

2. ivhat response is most useful in the tvirlv st.i.f.os of : 
a. relationship 

h. understand ing 

c. ov'iluativo fnnsvor: it) 

(t. unrealistic 
o. i n\'-i ) uahl c'.' 
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3. What response is least useful in the early stages of a relationship? 

a. understanding 

b. evaluative (Answer: b) 

c. roality-oriented. 
' d. snotty? 

* » 

(N'ote: This unit or course should be followed by a 9 week or semester course 
in public speaking which includes the following: small ^roup discussion, 
aohinving interaction with many, or spoeh making, various purposes of speaking, 
fcrrviasion, and parliamentary procedure. Interpersonal communication principles 
apply to communication in small groups or with large groups; Seine of the units 
or principles usually taught in a speech course have already been taught. 
Guch units are communication theory, language, gesture and bodily action and 
vcico and listening. By understanding themselves and others, students can 
rr^proacli speaking with and to groups with more confidence.) 
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